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he is of the opinion that the usual representation
of a man like Caesar, world-conqueror and author
of the " Commentaries," quite hides the rather im-
portant fact that he was a human being: and in
the play which deals with him he endeavors to ex-
plain Caesar by humanizing him. The real man
had been lost in the Et tu Brute pose. Shaw tries
to motivate one whom we know through a few
unsatisfactory external incidents and acts.
Whether he brings us nearer to the real Cassar
is not primarily the question: the aim is worthy,
and the method, it would seem, sound: for with-
out consistent motivation, historical characters
sink into hopeless figureheads: become what
George Washington became to countless school
children, the man who could not tell a lie; in other
words, an unbelievable spook. How it warms
Washington for us if we only hear some one say
that he could lie, but refused to do so! We be-
gin not only to believe in him, but to admire him.
Those who in declaring that the Father of his
Country could not tell a lie sought to do him a
service, overlooked the sufficiently patent fact that
it is exactly the way to kill all interest in his
character or even existence. Yet no less an his-ceshy;                         | |
